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of Peking and the City of Tokio, built in 1874
for the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, up to
that time the largest steamers constructed in the
United States. He was of great service to the
federal government in the development of new
types of marine engines, being among the first
to recognize the superiority of compound engines
for marine work. He was authorized by the
Navy Department, as an experiment, to install
the first of such engines built in the United States
in the Tennessee. The success of this effort

demonstrated the value of this improvement and
Roach was given contracts to install compound
engines in other naval vessels. The first ships
constructed by him for the government were the
sloops-of-war Alert and Huron, launched in 1874.
He next built the sectional dry-dock at Pensa-
cola, Fla., and then, in 1876, received the con-
tracts for the monitors Miantonomoh and Puri-
tan. In 1883, the construction of the dispatch
boat Dolphin and the cruisers Atlanta, Boston,
and Chicago was begun, When the Dolphin was
completed the vessel was accepted by the Naval
Advisory Board but for political reasons the sec-
retary of the navy refused to accept their de-
cision and cancelled the contract for the three
cruisers (House Report 2166, 51 Cong., i Sess.).
Fearing that this action might possibly result in
embarrassment to his bondsmen and creditors,
and because of his own failing health, lie decided
to close his works, and accordingly made an as-
signment on July 18, 1885, though he was per-
fectly solvent. The matter was later adjusted,
but he never again took an active part in the
business.

While not the first to build iron vessels in the
United States, Roach launched 126 such vessels
from his yard between 1872 and 1886 (Duffield,
post), and deserves the title of "father of iron
shipbuilding in America" which has often been
accorded him. He was active in awakening pub-
lie opinion in favor of an American merchant
marine and became perhaps the most influential
and most highly respected authority on this sub-
ject in the country. In 1836, he married Emeline
Johnson and they had nine children, of whom
five survived their father. He died in New York
City.
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ROANE, ARCHIBALD (i759~Jan. 4, 1819),
second governor of Tennessee, was born in
Derry township, Lancaster (now Dauphin)
County, Pa., the son of Andrew and Margaret
(Walker) Roane. His father, a weaver, who
had emigrated from Ireland in 1739, died when
the lad was but eight years of age, and his death
was followed shortly by that of his wife. Left
thus an orphan, the child became the ward of his
uncle, John Roane, a Presbyterian clergyman,
who gave him a careful education (Margaret
C. Pilcher, Historical Sketches of the Campbell,
Pilcher and Kindred Families, 1911, pp. 121-
22). Having studied law, young Archibald, un-
der what inspiration we do not know, turned his
face toward the frontier country of the South-
west where lawyers were in great demand. For
a time he made his home at Liberty Hall, Rock-
bridge County, Va,, where the Presbyterians
maintained an academy. It was possibly here
that he met Anne Campbell, daughter to David
and Mary Hamilton Campbell of Virginia, who
became his wife. In any event, it is clear that
he became associated with some of the leading
men of the Southwest on his first arrival in that
region. In 1787, along with another budding
lawyer of the frontier, Andrew Jackson, he
signed a petition wherein the people of western
North Carolina asked that state to grant them
independence (Walter Clark, ed., The State Rec-
ords of North Carolina, vol. XXII, 1907, p.
708). The following year he and Jackson were
simultaneously granted permission to practise
their profession before the court of Washington
County, then in North Carolina, now in East
Tennessee (John Allison, Dropped Stitches in
Tennessee Historyf 1897, p. 4). When in 1790
Tennessee became a territory of the United
States, Roane became attorney-general for the
district of Hamilton, while Jackson occupied the
same position in Mero district. When the terri-
tory became a state in 1796, Roane was a mem-
ber of the convention which framed her con-
stitution, and immediately thereafter he was
placed upon the bench of the superior court of
errors and appeals. In 1801 he was elected gov-
ernor (James Phelan, History of Tennessee,
1888, pp. 186, 200, 242).
His term of office proved most dramatic. John
Sevier, who had preceded him as governor, ran
against Andrew Jackson, now a judge of the
superior court, for the major-generalship of
militia. The vote was tied and Roane, as gov-
ernor, decided the contest in favor of Jackson.
In connection with this election, charges of cor-